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OW is the time to enroll 
for the course in Income 
Tax Accounting. The 
=. for filing income 
tax returns for indivi- 
= duals and for firms filing 

on a calendar year basis is from Janu- 

ary 1 to March 15. Completion of the 
course during this period will provide 
current information that will be both 
interesting and valuable to any teacher 
of commercial subjects, whether the 
information is used in the classroom or 
is applied practically in the prepara- 
tion of returns. The course may be 
completed easily within the period as 
there are only six text units to study. 

We strongly urge those teachers who 

are interested in this subject to enroll 

for the course at this time. 


Further information will be supplied 
upon request. 
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ARE OUR HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING 
DOING JUSTICE TO THE COMMERCIAL 
PHASE OF EDUCATION? 


by 


D. HIMEBAUGH 


Natrona County High School 
Casper, Wyoming 


HERE is existing a problem that con- 
cerns institutions of higher learning, 
the public schools, the teacher, the 

student, and the business man. The solution 
of this problem rests upon the study and 
opinion of those who have charge of allowing, 
limiting, evaluating and accept- 

ing credit in commercial work BE) 

from public high schoolsand the 
transferring of commercial 
credit from one college to 
another. 

The present situation is this: 
Many colleges and universities 
do not accept commercial credit 
from high schools as entrance 
credit. They do not accept com- 
mercial credit when trans- 
ferred from other colleges and 
universities belonging to the 
same association. They do not 
prepare comumnercial teachers 
with the same justice as they do 
other teachers because they do 
not allow commercial credit 
unless it be insufficient amount, to apply 
towards a degree whether taught in the uni- 
versity or private college. 

The result of the present situation is this: 
Many high schools desiring to offer a commer- 
cial course are unable to get qualified instruc- 
tors and therefore unable to meet the demand 
for trained bookkeepers, stenographers, and 
typists in their locality. Many high schools 
turn the commercial instruction over to 
teachers with very little commercial training. 
Their limited knowledge is due to the fact 
that there was no inducement offered to 
them by allowing thern credit for sufficient 
amount of commercial training when they 
were attending a university or college. Con- 
sequently, the business men are not receiving 
the right kind of product from the commercial 
department where unqualified instructors are 
in charge. 

Why should the university or college hesi- 
tate so long in doing their part to meet the 
local urgent needs of the commercial field? 
Why should they look down upon the com- 
mercial profession as a last resource of getting 
by in this world when in reality it requires 
some of the most stringent tests of mental 
ability and culture? Why demur any 
longer in giving due attention and respect to 
commercial education? 





It seems that these institutions are inclined 
to think that there must be more disciplinary 
and cultural aspect attached to commercial 
training before commercial credits can be 
acceptea at par. Some universities even con- 
sider that there is no cultural or disciplinary 
value in shorthand, typewrit- 
ing and bookkeeping. Certainly 
this view is unlogical as well 
as unpedagogical and it should 
not be the burden of this article 
to prove it. Mr. Selby A. Mor- 
ran, B.L. of the Ann Arbor 
High School, says: “The work 
in stenography, which is in 
fact a language study though 
not generally recognized as 
such, is in many important 
respects quite as exacting and 
effective from the standpoint of 
tnental training as the classics 
or modern language. I have 
found, that, almost without ex- 
ception, it is fully indorsed by 
every thorough student of the 
classics who has made an equally thorough 
study of the science of stenography.”’ De- 
Garmo of Cornell University says: “If he has 
equally efficient teachers and is supplied with 
equally good facilities, the student of the 
commercial course is not inferior to his 
brother in the arts course in the range of his 
education, in the quality of his discipline, in 
the dignity of his work or worthiness of his 
destination.” 

Charles H. Farnsworth, Associate Professor 
of Music, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, says: “The motive that has placed 
music in the school curriculum has been 
primarily a humanitarian or social one. There 
are two reasons for this. The first is negative, 
due to the fact that the technique which the 
practice of music develops serves no purpose 
outside the art itself.”” Now if the same could 
be said about the main commercial subjects, 
then there would be no basis for further argu- 
ment, but, it is too evident that the aim of 
typewriting, shorthand and bookkeeping is 
utilitarian. 

There appears a distressing lack of uni 
formity and certain inconsistencies in our 
institutions of higher learning and this ought 
not be the case with institutions belonging to 
the same association. A few offer typewriting, 
shorthand and bookkeeping, some offer in- 
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sufficient amount of these subjects, and many 
do not offer any of them. Liberal arts are 
supposed to be purely cultural and not pro- 
fessional, but the liberal arts schools are in- 
dustrially training professional authors who 
expect to make their livelihood as playwrights, 
poets and short story writers. The bars are 
let down to agriculture; why not to commer- 
cial branches? It is said that not a fourth of 
the American Universities would consider a 
course in modern banking as worthy of a 
place in the curriculum for undergraduates, 
but, if some enterprising student should pro- 
duce a learned treatise on the banking system 
of the ancient Babylonians any university 
would accept it as a thesis for a master degree. 
So it seems that culture is vaguely defined and 
applied, meaning that if a student elects a 
practical course he automatically cuts himself 
off from the source of culture and all advan- 
tages thereof. , 

But I wish to state and uphold the fact that 
culture, formal discipline and practicality are 
compatible in commercial education. You 
will find they are concatenated in every im- 
portant commercial subject. For example, 
take the three main subjects taught in the 
commercial field—shorthand, typewriting and 
bookkeeping. Shorthand is often an avenue 
to the highest forrn of culture and its immedi- 
ate advantages are the development of 
memory, accuracy, poise precision and self- 
control. Self-control or concentration is one 
of the greatest benefits because it is so far 
reaching. Many people do not know how to 
study because they have not had training in 
how to concentrate. Shorthand is best on 
concentration and creates the association of 
the phonetically written shorthand sign con- 
taining only the sounds heard in the words 
with the long hand word often containing 
many more letters that are silent in the spoken 
word and thus he develops the ability to tie 
up into one concept two things that look alto- 
gether different. This is a good disciplinary 
value which more than equals that claimed 
for the study of foreign languages. From a 
disciplinary standpoint shorthand will do 
more than its full share if it only teaches how 
to concentrate regardless of whether or not it 
is ever used for commercial purposes. 

Other benefits to the student of phonetics 
are the awakening and training of the sense 
of sound, the habit of thoroughness and char- 
acter forming. One of the aims and ends of 
education is to train the sense of the student 
and shorthand certainly does this when the 
student has to learn the art of carrying whole 
sentences in his mind regardless of other dis- 
turbances. And he must be thorough in his 
work for there is no middle ground. He is 
either a success or a failure. He must accom- 
plish the subject thoroughly because short- 
hand is one of the few subjects that is given in 
its entirety, composed of nothing but the very 
fundamentals that must stand the acid test in 
the office. To be thorough results in mastering 
the subject and the development of the 
personality. When a student is able to write 


one hundred words or more per minute, it is 
something to be proud of and naturally one 
has more respect for these powers. These 
achievements are character-forming, the 
nucleus of the aim of all education. The 
subject ought to be placed in all of our schools 
of the secondary type as well as in the colleges 
and universities for the same reasons that 
Latin is offered. 


As a training in concentration the study 
and mastery of the touch system of type- 
writing has no superior. Culture can never be 
attained by persons who are in the habit of 
scattering their efforts. Carelessness will not 
get them anywhere. Students usually know 
that their work in typewriting is a good index 
to their character. It develops muscular 
control of the fingers so that they respond 
quickly and positively which is a lasting worth 
and aids the person, who acquires it, in other 
work and study. The mastery of typewriting 
gives the learner the sense of rhythm, and this 
produces continuity which is essential to 
speed and accuracy—the chief ends in type- 
writing. This sets up a reaction and the 
student can not help but apply these prin- 
ciples to his other work and his life. Type- 
writing is too often thought of as purely 
mechanical but it involves initiativeness in 
appearance and arrangement of letters, ac- 
curate spelling, correct punctuation, grammar 
and English, and the importance of courtesy 
and neatness in business correspondence. 
These elements, of course, must be correlated 
in the task of learning the instantaneous 
coordination between the eye and hand. This 
synchronized action would be worthless to the 
business world without these other elements. 


Bookkeeping has a distinct value as a 
mental discipline in self-development and 
self-expression. When properly taught it 
promotes comprehending instruction of disci- 
plinary value, correct sentiments, morals and 
manners, and proper subordination to au- 
thority. Instructions certainly must be com- 
prehended in problems that begin with the 
transaction and end with the Balance Sheet. 
And since the solution step by step must be 
correct and according to accepted standards, 
it is very apt to encourage correct sentiment, 
moral and manners. The student must realize 
fully that no written record can be made in 
any book of original entry without effecting 
the book of final entry and the standing of the 
business. He certainly must stick to the ex- 
pression of “Know what you do before you do 
it.”” He must subordinate hinnself to account- 
ing authority and comply with the hard-and- 
fast rules laid down in bookkeeping. No 
deviation from these rules is permissible. 

It is hoped that the foregoing discussion 
has made it clear how any of the important 
commercial subjects which appeared question- 
able to some colleges and universities do meet 
the test from the cultural and disciplinary 
standpoint, that they are of lasting value to 
the student, and that culture, formal disci- 
pline and practicality are concomitant in each. 
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TEACHING BOOKKEEPING SCIENTIFICALLY 
by 
R. M. SABIN 
Wm. Horlick High School 
Racine, Wisconsin 


This is the first of a series of three 
articles prepared by Mr. Sabin for exclu- 
sive publication in ‘‘The Balance Sheet.’’ 
Mr. Sabin is a graduate of the State 
Normal School at Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, and of the Walton School of Com- 
merce, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Sabin has been a high 
school commercial teacher 
for a number of years, hav- 
ing taught in the high 
schools of Asheville, North 
Carolina, and Bloomer and 
Racine, Wisconsin. He is 
also Service Manager in Ra- 
cine for R. R. Sevenich & 
Company. In view of his ex- 
perience both as bookkeep- 
ing teacher and as a public 
accountant, we believe the 
readers of “‘The Balance 
Sheet”? will be much in- 
terested in what Mr. Sabin 
has to say in regard to the 
use of Scientific Methcds in 
Teaching Bookkeeping. 
Teachers using the 16th edition of ‘‘20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting’’ 
will be particularly interested in getting 
Mr. Sabin’s viewpoint of the approach to 
the subject. Teachers who have not seen 
the 16th edition of this text are invited to 
obtain a copy and make a comparison of 
the method of approach used in the text 
with the method advocated by Mr. Sabin 
in this series of articles. A copy of the 
16th edition text of ‘‘20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting’? may be ob- 
tained from the publishers. 


He ee MUTT STITT 


1. THE BOOKKEEPING PROCESSES 


At the present stage in accounting educa- 
tion one will find several methods in common 
use in developing the subject of bookkeeping. 
These methods have proved more or less 
successful varying possibly with the ability of 
the teacher to use his chosen method of 
attack. 


The writer’s observations have found the 
following three approaches or methods of 
presentation in quite general use: 


1. General Journal 
2. Account 
3. Balance Sheet 
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After surveying these methods and before 
accepting any one of them as an ideal, it 
would seem well to stop right here, and decide 
what we want to do before we make any 
attempt to approach the problem of teaching 
bookkeeping to high school pupils at least, if 
we have any desire to place the teaching on 

any sort of a scientific basis. 


It has been often said that 
there is nothing new under the 
sun, and I am positive that this 
holds true for bookkeeping, as 
well as for any other subject 
which we wish to teach, if only 
we will look for these things 
in the subject which will place 
us on the basis above mcn- 
tioned. 


The writer has spent con- 
siderable time and study ina 
search for a method which at 
least would have some sem- 
blance to a scientific method, 
and would forever do away with 
rule and rote. After hitting 
upon something resembling the desired way 
of attacking the problem, the method was 
tried out with two beginning classes, and 
proved to the writer to be very successful. 


It seems to me that after a careful analysis 
of the entire field of bookkeeping, that we can 
divide our subject into four distinct processes, 
every one of which the student is familiar 
with, at least to a certain degree, certainly far 
more than he is with the journal, debit and 
credit, and other terms peculiar to bookkeep- 
ing. These processes are as follows: 


1. Recording business transactions 

2. Classifying the recorded transactions 
3. Summarizing the classified transactions 
4. Grouping the accounts, in which have 


been placed the classified transactions, 
from the summary 


I doubt if any one will disagree, that pupils 
have some idea of recording, classifying, sum- 
marizing and grouping, most of them have 
used the terms, in nearly all their other sub- 
jects from the sixth grade up. It would seem 
then that our problem is to teach these 
processes in such a way as to solve the 
problem directly at hand, and not to concen- 
trate on any one of the processes and call 
that teaching bookkeeping. 


The reader will readily note that the four 
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steps outlined above are all old familiar ones, 
at least some of them, and as a matter of fact, 
have their bookkeeping terms as follows: 
For number one we have journalizing, a 
strictly new term to beginners and not mean- 
ing much. Posting, the bookkeeping term for 
classification of the recorded transactions, 
doesn’t mean a thing in the world to a begin- 
ning bookkeeping pupil. For summarizing the 
accounts, we have the term Trial Balance, and 
for grouping we have statement preparation 
and closing. The term closing probably gives 
more trouble to beginning pupils than any 
other one process in the entire field of book- 
keeping, and all for the simple reason that it 
doesn’t mean anything, therefore, why use it. 


To the mind of the writer it seems that a 
mistake is made in the presentation of book- 
keeping if one starts out on the processes 
necessary to record transactions. We have a 
problem before us, and we are looking for the 
one best method of solving it, and teaching 
the pupils the best methods of attack. Be- 
cause textbooks in the past have begun the 
subject using the general journal, account, or 
balance sheet methods is no good reason why 
we have to stick to such methods if they are 
not adapted to our purpose. 

It is up to the teacher to create a problem 
consciousness, and then set up a problem, 
which will require considerable bookkeeping 
to solve. When that is done, we are at least 
on the way toward a basis, which will give the 
pupils a chance to reason for themselves, and 
use the processes wherever necessary to get 
the desired result. 

The recording of business transactions in 
the various journals is the first process in the 
cycle of bookkeeping, but not necessarily the 
first one to be taught. If the general journal 
is used to present the subject, it seerns logical 
to begin here, but one must remember, that 
there are rules to be taught in this method and 
since the title of this article precludes the use 
of any rules, I cannot advocate the use of the 
general journal and be consistent. 

After the transactions have been entered 
in the general journal, they are classified under 
their proper headings in the ledger accounts. 
This classification process is used by a great 
many teachers under what is known as the 
account approach, the transactions being 
entered directly into the ledger accounts. This 
method would not appear to be as successful 
as the journal method for the reason that it 
teaches the second process first, and does not 
follow a logical sequence. It has one thing to 
recommend it however, and that is this: The 
pupil starts out putting some things on one 
side, and some on the other, and he generally 
has some idea why he is doing it, and that is 
the crux of the whole problem, to be sure that 
our pupils know why they do things in the 
way that they do them. The reason is easy to 
explain, he is placing assets opposite liabilities, 
because they are opposites, and the same holds 
true for income and expense. It certainly is 
not very difficult for pupils to see the differ- 
ence between assets, liabilities, income and 


expense if they have been taught the proper 
concepts. 

The reader will very likely infer that the 
writer is advocating the use of the ledger 
account method. He does in part because it is 
scientific in part. 

The Balance Sheet method of approach 
takes up the grouping process first, that is 
grouping the assets and liabilities on the 
Balance Sheet for the purpose of showing the 
capital at the beginning of the accounting 
period. What it amounts to is an elimination 
of all the processes, the recording of the 
transactions being made directly on the state- 
ment, by erasing the figures and changing 
them according to the tenor of the transac- 
tions being recorded, the purpose being to 
show the effect of transactions on the capital. 

This does not appear to be a very desirable 
method for the reason that it eliminates the 
very processes that are necessary to an ac- 
curate solution. Another thing about this 
method is we are teaching a method that we 
will never use, and that appears to be a waste 
of time. However the Balance sheet method 
has its uses, but in the writer’s opinion, not in 
high school bookkeeping classes, as a method 
of approach. 

To sum up, I do not believe it is desirable or 
good for our classes, to use any process method 
of approach, as we are very likely to fall into 
the error that some teachers using the journal 
method have, that is, concentrating on debit 
and credit, making something out of the two 
terms, that was never meant for them, and 
turning out to be a stumbling block later on. 

The plan that I wish to submit, and which 
will appear in the next issue of ‘““The Balance 
Sheet” does not use the terms debit and 
credit, nor need they be mentioned all 
through the course except to refer to the right 
and left side of the accounts; in short my plan 
does not concentrate on any process using 
them, only where necessary to solve the 
problem at hand. 








NEW ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Orton E. Beach of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Lowell High School, Lowell, 
Massachusetts, was elected President of the 
New England High School Commercial 
Teachers Association, on November 10. 
The other officers elected were: First Vice- 
President, E. W. Englis of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts; Second Vice-President, Marion E. 
Conn of Everett; Secretary, W. O. Holden 
of Pawtucket, Rhode Island; Treasurer, 
Joseph Cantaloupe of Everett; and Assistant- 
Treasurer, Charles E. Olsen of Medford. 

About five hundred teachers attended the 
meeting, which represented the twenty:sixth 
annual convention of this association. Walter 
E. Leidner of Boston, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided at the opening meeting, and 
the teachers were welcomed by Mayor 
Thomas J. Corbett of Lowell. 
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THE NEW COURSE OF STUDY IN TYPEWRITING* 
by 
MINNIE A. VAVRA, A. B., M. A. 


Cleveland High School 
St. Louis, Mo. 





MPROVEMENT-™ in the instruction of 
commercial education depends to a large 
degree upon the Course of Study. In 

fact, it is as valuable to the teacher as a road 
map is to the automobilist. It points out the 
best possible paths of learning in reaching 
a desired goal. It gives distances and mile- 
stones that the traveler along the path of 
learning may know how far he 
has gone and how t1nuch 
farther away lies the goal. It 
calls attention to points of 
identification along the way to 
minimize the danger of staying 
and to prevent time consuming 
rambling. In fact, the new 
course of study in typewriting 
is comparable to an up-to- 
date road map. 


In the olden days the 
tourist had to trust to luck. 
Or he may have depended for 
guidance upon a chance pass- 
erby, or an individual who had 
found one way. In a similar 
fashion the typewriting teacher 
gradually evolved a plan on 
the basis of her own rather limited!teaching 
experience. Or she adopted the favorite plan 
of some typewriting text book author and 
followed it implicitly. Not that such a pro- 
cedure was fatal. On the contrary, in many 
cases it was notably successful. With the 
recent improvements in typewriting texts, 
the publishers have done much to improve 
instruction and we are grateful to them. 
However, there is far more involved in the 
teaching of typewriting than can be found 
within the covers of a text book. 


Teaching of typewriting is one part in the 
education of the pupil. The new course of 
study in typewriting is one part of the new 
curriculum. A conception of this new cur- 
riculum is found in an article in the Journal 
of the National Education Association 
called, ‘““The New Curriculum”. ‘For the 
first time in educational history a curriculum 
is being built broad enough to meet the 
needs of all the children of all the people 
and varied enough to serve the interests of 
the individual child. The narrative 
of its development is a fascinating story. It 
takes us into the science of education now 
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struggling in its crude beginnings, even as 
medicine struggled a century ago. It opens 
the doors of research bureaus at work on the 
problems of education, even as engineers 
study the problem of buildings. It takes us 
into teacher colleges where psychologists are 
studying the learning processes. Most im- 
portant of all, the story of the new curriculuin 
helps us to vision education as 
a many sided process which 
concerns the entire life of the 
child on the one hand and the 
whole life of society on the 
other.” 


As part of this new influence 
the course of study in type- 
writing had to be in harmony 
with it. Therefore, the form 
in which it was written is uni- 
form with that of every other 
subject in the educational 
program. That means that 
the new course of study in 
typewriting presents Specific 
Objectives, Suggested Activ- 
ities, Suggested Procedures, 
and Desirable Outcomes. For 
the firstftime typewriting was accorded its 
rightful place, as a subject on a par with the 
others, as one contributing in its way as much 
to the all-around development of the pupil as 
any acadernic subject. For the first time type- 
writing ceased to be a mere mechanical 
process, and was deemed worthy of full 
credit, equivalent to that of any other subject 
in the high school curriculum. 


The new course of study in typewriting 
contains aims or objectives in harmony with 
the objectives in the Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education prepared by the Na- 
tional Educational Association Commission. 
The usual general and often vague objectives 
in teaching typewriting had to be discarded 
or broken into sinall definite units. Fifty-six 
specific objectives replace the customary 
dozen or two generalizations. Objectives 
concerning the development of attitudes, 
ideals, and appreciations are included as well 
as those dealing with the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, habits and skills. All objectives are 
stated from the standpoint of the pupil. For 
we must ever keep in mind that it is the pupil 
we are teaching not a machine. Furthermore, 
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each objective had to pass the test of prac- 
ticality. It was not sufficient to write what 
was to be done but also how. Each objective 
is therefore accompanied by detailed sug- 
gestions as to how it may be attained. 


Hence, in a column parallel with each 
objective there are definite pupil activities. 
For example, for the objective, ‘“‘To form the 
habit of correct posture at the typewriter’’, 
the pupil activities are: “Sitting upright in 
the chair before the typewriter; Having the 
body near the back of the chair with the 
weight of the body resting on the hips; Hav- 
ing the forearms parallel with the slant of 
the keyboard; Having the elbows on a‘level 
with the table and resting easily against the 
body; Having the fingers well curved with 
finger tips resting lightly on the guide keys 
and with the edge of the hand and the fore- 
finger making a right angle with the upright 
front of the typewriter; Having both feet 
flat upon the floor.”’ 


These detailed suggestions are given not 
only for the pupils, but also for the teacher. 
In a third parallel column suggested pro- 
cedures are provided for the carrying out of 
each of the specific objectives. They answer 
the teacher’s question, ‘““How am I to direct 
the pupils in realizing a given objective?”’ 
They give practical methods of teaching each 
step of the way. 


In the fourth parallel column are the 
desirable outcomes, direct and _ indirect. 
They are the points of identification which 
enable the teacher to realize whether or not 
the desired end has been achieved. 


The new course of study, like a road map, 
may give much or little assistance depending 
upon the one using it. The more familiar 
a teacher is with the results of recent studies 
in psychological and typewriting research, 
the more meaning does the new course of 
study in typewriting have. For as previously 
indicated in the quotation on the new cur- 
riculum, all possible sources of information 
were drawn upon. All available typewriting 
text books were scrutinized. Letters of ih- 
quiry were sent from one end of the continent 
to the other. Courses of study in typewriting 
from all parts of the United States were 
studied. Research studies in typewriting 
were sought for, and how very few were found. 
In fact, the sum total of available information 
was very meager. A large part of the course 
of study had to be formulated by the writer 
on the basis of actual experience and current 
practice. The call for manuscript ready for 
the printer came all too soon. There seemed 
so much more to be done. 


There exists today a need for more experi- 
mentation and research studies to give a 
scientific basis to the teaching of typewriting. 
Much of what we now have is an outgrowth 
of the trial and error method of the past. 
There is a need for an experimental school 
under the direction of interested and trained 
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workers to secure reliable data for accurate 
comparisons and substantiation of present 
methods. Some universities are already at 
work on problems of typewriting research. 
Some teachers, too, are applying scientific 
methods to their teaching. This process must 
continue, for it represents progress. 


And the new course of study in typewriting 
is prepared to grow with such progress. Not 
only does it contain the best practices avail- 
able at the time of writing, but it is written 
with the expectation of change. As new 
tested information becomes available, it will 
be inserted in its proper place. The old idea 
it replaces will be crossed out and its sub- 
stitute inserted in this modern loose leaf 
course of study. For like a good road map, 
it must contain the latest information. 


In conclusion, the new course of study in 
typewriting is a great factor in improving 
instruction in commercial education. It is 
carefully written, presenting to the teacher 
reliable information. It contains the results 
of experiments and research in the psychology 
of learning to typewrite, and the best methods 
of teaching typewriting. It considers the 
pupil, as well as the type of learning and the 
requirements of the business world. It 
recognizes individualistic factors of motiva- 
tion, attitudes, and the physical and mental 
characteristics of pupils of high school age. 
It embraces the best practices of the business 
world that can be brought into the classroom 
to better prepare the pupil. It offers the 
teacher inspiration for further study, and a 
challenge for further improvement. 





SOUTHERN ACCREDITED BUSINESS 
COLLEGE ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
ANNUAL CONVENTION IN 
JACKSONVILLE 


The third annual convention of the 
Southern Accredited Business College 
Association was held in Jacksonviile, Flor- 
ida, on November 30 and December 1. 
Twenty-two states were represented at the 
convention. An excellent program had been 
prepared and this program was carried 
through without the omission of a single 
item. 


The following officers were elected: Robert 
E. Alverson, President Alverson Business 
College, Birmingham, Alabama, President; 
L. E. Jarrell, President Shawnee Commercial 
College, Shawnee, Oklahoma, Vice-President; 
and W. H. Haddock, President Florida Busi- 
ness University, Jacksonville, Florida, Secre- 
tary. The executive committee is composed 
of H. E. Byrne, President Byrne Commercial 
College, Dallas, Texas, Chairman; S. P. 
Hatton, President Bryan-Hatton Business 
College, Atlanta, Georgia; and J. D. Camp- 
bell, President Campbell Business Institute, 
Dothan, Alabama. 


Jonesboro, Arkansas, was selected as the 
place for the next meeting. 
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FIRST SEMESTER TEST IN BOOKKEEPING 
Prepared by 
LLOYD E. GREINER* 


Champaign High School 
Champaign, Illinois 


CIENTIFIC tests of attainment are no 
longer on an experimental basis. The 
old story form of test is a back issue. 

The teachers and students are better satisfied 
with results. The students may see what 
they have attained, teachers the degree of 
subject matter mastered. These tests are 
valueless unless followed by thorough drill. 
Time and accuracy are the 
controlling factors considered. 


It has been found that a 
student who makes the best 
time in his test usually makes 


ee TT ST eT 


judgment using this number of questions 
with the medium time of 35 minutes. With 
the use of this medium time percentage an 
accuracy percentage of 100% should be 
used. 


I have found that with a list of questions 
with a possible score of from 100 to 125, I can 
expect an average of approxi- 
mately 18 errors and the 
average time used to complete 
the test as 24 minutes. This 
would produce for the average 


mm 





= dent an average grade of 
the best accuracy grade and tue : - 

should be encouraged to de- = = os 7 which hoe Prose grade Pow! 
velop speed and accuracy in § 5 a a 
his bookkeeping work. The 2 = of what system of grading is 
student who knows his work = = used e Onaps a teacher 
can progress more rapidly than 5 a So 

the one who does not. He 2 = If the average student makes 
then should be encouraged to = = approximately 18 errors and 
even better endeavor by being = 5 finishes in 24 minutes, then 
given credit for the time he = = 100% accuracy —18% for 18 
a _ “ ne — =o = = errors= ene a a 
also been foun at a studen = = age. en minutes — 
who is required to go back and PENICILLIN tes =11 minutes or 11% 


check his work for errors does 

not increase his accuracy but unconsciously 
loses very valuable time. The student should 
be taught in bookkeeping to read each trans- 
action carefully then record that transaction 
with direct speed and accuracy. The business 
man of today is looking for the student who 
can do his work speedily and accurately, and 
it is the duty of the commercial teacher to 
train for the business man. It is this idea 
uppermost in mind that has prompted this 
method of grading this type of test. 


The medium time percentage of 80% was 
decided upon as the most desirable to use 
after experimenting with a great number of 
tests over a period of several years. It is 
impossible for a class to arrive at a perfect 
time score. The number of questions or score 
and the nature and content vary greatly in 
different tests. This item is equalized by 
raising or lowering the medium time above or 
below 35 minutes. I find more success is 
secured with tests with a possible score of 
from 100 to 125. There is no discrepancy in 


to be added to the medium 
of 80%. 80%+11%=91% time percentage. 
Now the accuracy percentage grade doubled 


plus the time percentage divided by three 
will give the desired average grade. 82% 
accuracy +82%+91%=255. 255+3=85%. 


This gives a very credible medium grade,— 
the medium grade used by most school 
systems. 


This system of grading has been used for 
several years by the Illinois State Commercial 
Contests and has proven very satisfactory 
and students have received very acceptable 
grades. This system is very accurate and will 
guard against a possible grade of over 100%. 
It will also eliminate any chance of the teacher 
estimating or guessing at what the grade 
should be. The student will receive his just 
deserts and will be perfectly satisfied with 
what he makes, while he would not be 
satisfied where there is any shadow of estima- 
tion or guess work. This method is the most 
scientific method of grading a test of this 
nature, where a grade is desired, I have ever 
used. 


*Mr. Greiner is a graduate of Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana, and the Gem City Business 
College, Quincy, Illinois. His experience as a commercial teacher has extended over a period of fifteen 
years and has included both public and private school teaching. He has been teaching in the High 


School at Champaign, Illinois, for the past three years 


School at Galesburg, Illinois. 


Previous to that time he taught in the High 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO STUDENTS 


Do not open the test until the instructor gives the signal. Write your name and date as 
instructed and indicated above. Finish the entire test then raise your hand. Write in the blank 
space below the time used to complete the test. Read all instructions carefully. Time and 
Accuracy are the two controlling factors to be considered in writing and grading. Accuracy, 
however, shall receive two counts, time one in the average grade. 


* * * 
FOR INSTRUCTORS USE. 
, | AE ee: po en 
a ee ee Accuracy Percentage... ............. 
EVALUATION 


Accuracy Percentage. .............. 
Accuracy Percentage. .............. 
Timme POTCCmtMe . oc occ nce ce ne tee 
CHUN. ns SS is ss 
TO INSTRUCTORS. 


Always use 80°% as mediurn time Percentage. Use 35 minutes as medium time. 


(Note:—It is suggested that this test be mimeographed for class use. A key 
‘to the test, prepared by Mr. Greiner, will be found on page 141 and may be used as 
a convenient aid to checking pupils’ work.) 


TEST 
Section One RECOGNITION—GENERAL THEORY 


Each statement in this section contains one correct answer. Write the number of the 
correct answer in the blank at the left of each statement as per example. 


. + =@ 


Example—. 2. The ruled blank provided by the bank containing a record of the deposits 


of the depositor is (1) Check Book, (2) Pass Book, (3) Signature Card. 


* + - 

Bec: A promise to pay a certain amount, usually in cash, at some time in the future is 
known as a (1) Asset, (2) Loss, (3) Liability, (4) Proprietorship. 

| ee: Assets taken out of the business by the Proprietor for Personal use are (1) Invest- 
ments, (2) Withdrawals, (3) Expenses. 

: A Trial Balance taken after the Ledger accounts are closed is (1) Post Closing Trial 
Balance, (2) Trial Balance, (3) Trial of Adjustments. 

eis aa The small numbers shown in connection with the title of the Bank on the check is 
(1) Federal Reserve Number, (2) A.B.A. Number, (3) Protest Number. 

Be estas The decrease in value of the Equipinent through use is a (1) Deferred Charge, (2) 
Depreciation, (3) Deferred Incoine. 

saute The Premium paid the Insurance Company is recorded as (1) Prerniutn, (2) Prepaid 


Insurance, (3) Insurance Policy. 
ee The Premium paid the Insurance Company is (1) Liability, (2) Asset, (3) Cost. 


ee Journal entries made to record the Assets invested and Liabilities assumed at the 
beginning of business is (1) Opening Entry, (2) Closing Entries, (3) Adjusting. 
_ ae A purchase of Equipment on account is recorded in (1) Sales Book, (2) General 


Journal, (3) Purchase Book, (4) Cash. 


_ er A written acknowledgment of cash received is a (1) Check. (2) Note. (3) Draft. 
(4) Receipt 
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aOR Transferring the information recorded in the Journal to the Ledger is (1) Post Mark- 
ing, (2) Journalizing, (3) Posting. 

+ Which form of Trial Balance is used the greater nuinber of times (1) Of Balances, 
(2) Of Totals. 

re A list showing services rendered and the charge therefor is (1) Receipt, (2) Bill, (3) 
Invoice, (4) Statement. 

14... ..An indorsement which states, ‘“‘Pay to the order of”, is an indorsement (1) In Blank, 
(2) In Full, (3) Restrictive. 

| Which Statement shows the condition of the business at the close of the fiscal period? 


(1) Trial Balance, (2) Profit and Loss Staternent, (3) Balance Sheet. 
ahs vides The Assets minus Liabilities equal (1) Net Gain, (2) Proprietorship, (3) Net Loss. 


17.....The purpose of the Trial Balance is to prove (1) The Journal Entries are correct, 
(2) To prove the equality of Ledger debits and credits, (3) Prove the Net Profit. 

ee aici To secure credit the Proprietor presents as evidence of his credit power the (1) Balance 
Sheet, (2) Profit and Loss Statement, (3) Working Sheet. 

19... ..The increases and decreases in Investment is recorded in the (1) Drawing Account, 


(2) Profit and Loss Account, (3) Capital Account. 


20.....The Depositor withdraws money from the Bank by writing a (1) Note, (2) Bill of 
Exchange, (3) Check. 


Section Two JOURNAL IDENTIFICATION 


Identify the following Journal Entries with the list of Transactions by putting the Num- 
ber of the Journal Entry in the blank at the left of each Transaction, as per example. 


* * ok 
1. H. W. Good Cap. 8. Allen Bros. 15. Supplies Used 
Cash Sales Supplies 
2. Supplies 9. Purchases 16. Profit & Loss Surn. 
Davis Bros. S. A. Long Rent Expenses 
3. Notes Receivable 10. Rent Expenses 17. Prepaid Insurance 
Allen Bros. Cash Cash 
4. No Entry 11. Cash 18. Profit & Loss Sum. 
Allen Bros. Purchases 
5. S. A. Long 12. Inventory 19. Sales 
Notes Payable Purchases Allen Bros. 
6. H. W. Good Drawing 13. Cash 20. Sales 
Pur. or Sales H. W. Good Cap. Profit & Loss Sum. 
7. Expired Insurance 14. Profit & Loss Sum. 21. Equipment 
Prepaid Insurance H. W. Good Cap. King and King 
H. W. Good Draw. 
* * * 
Example:— 13. H.W. Good invested cash in a Grocery Business. 
re Bought Supplies from Davis Bros. on 20 days time. 


ae Purchased Merchandise of S. A. Long, terms 10 days. 
3... ..Sold Allen Bros., 10 days, as per Sales Ticket No. 1. 

ee Paid cash $100.00 to C. H. Hahn for rent of Store Building. 
are Bought Show Case from King & King on account 15 days. 


Ris ces Allen Bros. returned merchandise, allow credit on account. 
7.....Employ a clerk, James Hall, at $25.00 a week, payable on the 15th and 30th of each 
month. 
8. .Paid Home Insurance Company cash for Premiurn on Store Insurance. 
_ tee H. W. Good withdrew merchandise at cost price for personal use. 
| H. W. Good withdrew cash $600.00 from the capital invested. 
| Tree Received 20 day note from Allen Bros. on account. 
ae Gave S. A. Long a 30 day note on account. 


| ee Received cash from Allen Bros. onJaccount. 
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Adjusting Entries. 


14... .. Merchandise Inventory for the Fiscal Period. 
ee Supplies Used. 
ee For the Expired Insurance. 


Closing Entries. 
_) See Close the Net Sales of the Sales Account into the Profit and Loss Summary Account. 


_ ae To record the Cost of Sales or close the Purchase Account. 

ee Close the Profit and Loss Summary Account into the Capital and Drawing Accounts. 
Weecikiss Close the Rent Expense Account. 

Section Three YES AND NO QUESTIONS 


The following questions may be answered by ‘“‘Yes or No.” Place “‘Yes”’ if the statement 
or question may be answered by Yes, ‘‘No”’, if statement is incorrect or may be answered by 
No, in the blanks at the left as per example. 


* * * 


Exarnple—No. Increases in Assets are recorded as credits. 


Yes. Does each transaction affect at least two accounts? 


* ok # 

Biss Do the accounts furnish the Proprietor with information desired in the Balance Sheet 
and Profit & Loss Statement? 

eee Do all accounts with debit balances appear in the Balance Sheet? 

ee May each Customers account be listed in one account as Accounts Receivable in the 
Trial Balance? 

eee Is it customary to record all transactions directly in the account form? 

5.....Does the Profit and Loss Statement show why the Proprietorship increases and de- 
creases? 


Rincon Should the Net Profit in the Profit and Loss Statement equal the Proprietorship 
shown in the Balance Sheet? 


Beas oe Do both the Owner and a Creditor have Property Rights in the Business? 


eee Does every transaction increase or decrease the amount of the Proprietorship? 
Bi23<3 If there are no debts do the Assets equal Proprietorship? 
a It is said that certain Assets shrink in value. Is it true? 
11... ..Does the difference between the Proprietorship at the close of two consecutive Fiscal 
Periods show the Net Profit or Loss of this Fiscal Period? 
a Is the Drawing Account considered an Expense? 
er ume the receiving of a Note from a Charge Customer cancel the obligation he owes 
your 
ae Is the Merchandise Inventory secured from the Purchase Account? 
ae Are all of the accounts of the Ledger closed at the end of the Fiscal’ Period? 
ee _—— finder of a check which is indorsed “In Blank’’, secure payment upon the 
check: 
| When merchandise is purchased for cash, is it necessary to open an account for the 
Creditor in the Ledger? 
ee Does the sum of the debits in the Journal always equal the sum of the Credits? 
. Should a note state whether it is Interest bearing or Non-interest bearing? 
| See Are the facts shown in the Balance Sheet usually used as a basis for the closing entries? 
Section Four WORKING SHEET 


Directions: Indicate the ‘kind of balance each of the following accounts has by first 
placing a ‘‘ ¥’”’ mark in the debit or credit column of the Trial Balance. Second, place a “ ”’ 
mark in the Adjustment Columns for the adjustment of the Merchandise Inventory. Third, 


indicate in the other columns at the right the proper distribution of all account balances. 
Note Examples. 
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STUDENT 
Working Sheet, January 31, 1929. 








Trial Adjust- Balance Sheet Profit and Loss 
Balance ments Statement 
Name of Account Assets | Liabili- | 
Dr. Ce. a. Cr. ties 














Cost Income 





| 
Customers Accts. ee Pree Peeves apres Vv Ree See 
Rent Expenses. .. a Soe, ene! See ee Corer) Vv 
| 
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re | 
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_ 
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oo el re (er, irs (nan 
Student Capital. . 





Notes Payable... . | | 
no spe ogee COLO COLES ChEEEe Cities Ceres Cororeee: Es eS 
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Section Five 
POST CLOSING TRIAL BALANCE 


Place a check mark in the proper column, either debit or credit, after the accounts which 
are found in the Post Closing Trial Balance. 


STUDENT 
Trial Balance, January 31, 1929. 











sien sa csce ce sens ands ener eswhcrsccessss cel . MR Cr. 
EE reer rrr ere rer errs Vv 
Ex. WE TEMPOMOND. «2. 55 oe cece cece cece ce cesscccescenes lee se secs 





IE Te: ae ok TT Ree ke ears fe een |e ee 
ERS Oe Bee cy Oar OP en ee ran Ne Eee ere ee 
I 2.55 as, occ sien. s sara end Gwin aes Wie eure Be 
eae in aa weaned aaa Rina ae ches Ble sb One ae 
oP ee ree Ss rs nT ee ND gr oo el a alia a aston se w waves tet 
I rd oe Nr Pe gs Je a eS Se oD, a SD Sto hale ace aE amiss 
EE Ee ee ee. a ee Le ee 
I a cl ea wap bine ak debian ne aed 
IEEE EE RI ET ST COTTE, OPTION, PTET ETE POE e eT errr 
A A Se ee! ne: Nearer See 





CMe MaNaAuUPWNe 


_ 


* * * 


1. Into what account are the above accounts which are not checked closed?................ 


2. Into what account is the Balance of the account in question one finally closed?........... 


3. What does the balance of the account in question one represent if, first, it increases the 
Proprietorship, second, decreases the Proprietorship? 


MN Os ioe Sig nee aces Seip oat PEs EON SOE D4 Sbiee <n s oe 0 28S ERSTE 
4. What information is obtained from the following? 
a. ce iA Peer ws i malsara Tad ek Wa tak avauad ya Bef 
es ce as Saher aS or aire arene oe aes ws 
| PTET ETE TET EET ET eee 
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INSTRUCTORS KEY 


Section One Section Two Section Three 
No. Answer No. Answer No. Answer 
ee 3 Re wes 2 _ re Yes 
ae 2 Bie cocci 9 _ ae No 
Bice 1 | 8 : ee Yes 
ee 2 eer 10 . ee No 
ae 2 Disease 21 Beak as Yes 
4.x 2 ieciits 19 _ ee No 
een 2 Tesh ae o Bion Yes 
_ ae 1 ee 17 Rica se No 
eee 2 Dix s 6 Wes cs Yes 
See + ae 1 Dekiowvs Yes 
| ar 3 + 3 | ee Yes 
ee 1 ee 5 er No 
ae 2 Bit +6 & 11 ee No 
| ae 2 Wiss on 12 an No 
3 |. ee 15 ee No 
ae 2 36... .< 7 Deans de Yes 
ee 2 , er 20 ae No 
ee 1 pe 18 ae Yes 
3 re 14 Yes 
ee 3 ee 16 ae No 


Section Four 








Trial Adjust- Balance Sheet Profit and Loss 
Balance ments Statement 
Assets | Liabili- 
ties Costs | Incomes 








| 
| 
| Name of Account | l ) 
| | Dr. | Cr. | Dr. | Cr. 
| 
| 














. | Customers Accts. 

c 3 a, 
Accts. Payable... 
re 
Mecte. Mec... .....} 
Purchases.......| 
eee 
Notes Receivable | . 
Student Capital..|...... 
Notes Payable. .. 
Salary Expenses. . 
10 | Equipment...... | 
11 | Rent Expense.... 
rae 2 
ae, ee 


Gb 
MM 
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bd bd: 
sd 


be Soba babe 
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Section Five 


The accounts which are found in the Post Closing Trial Balance are: Accounts Payable, 
Credit; Cash, Debit; Accounts Receivable, Debit; Notes Payable, Credit; Student Capital, 
Credit; Notes Receivable, Debit; Merchandise Inventory, Debit. 


Answers to Questions in Section Five 
. Profit and Loss Summary. 
. Student Capital. 
. Ist. Net Profit. 2nd. net Loss. 
. Ist. Net Profit or Loss. 2nd. Present Capital or Proprietorship. 3rd. Net Profit or Loss. 
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A BOOKKEEPING TEST 
by 
PAUL H. SEAY 


Withrow High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


HE usual test or examination that has 
been given in bookkeeping has called 
for a repetition of rules that could have 

been done just as well by a parrot that had 
been given a cue. Some called for the me- 
chanical putting together of an entry, or 
report, such as a Statement of Profit and Loss, 
or a Balance Sheet. More recently the “Yes- 
No” or “True-False” or ‘‘Completion” test 
has served a very useful purpose in that a 
large amount of material may be covered in a 
very brief period of time, and may be checked 
in a minimum amount of time. But when it is 
desired to discover to what extent the pupil 
can extract certain information from the 
various records he has kept, the usual tests 
fail. In other words his various accomplish- 
ments mean nothing to him. He sees no goal 
other than just to do what he has been told 
to do. He is an historian who may have 
faithfully recorded the facts but cannot in- 
terpret what he has recorded. 


The questions which are shown below are 
designed to cause the pupil to make use of 
the facts he has been recording, are designed 
to make him put life into otherwise bare 
facts, are designed to make him get definite 
information from his records. An employer 
has a bookkeeper as a convenience, as a 
necessity, as an instant source of information. 
This bookkeeper must or ought to be able to 
answer questions about the business as 
revealed by the records he has kept. The 
bookkeeper then has a feeling that he is doing 
something more than a mere machine could 
do. Please do not misunderstand these state- 
ments to convey the idea that the various 
tests already in use should be discarded com- 
pletely. They should be supplemented by 
this type of test shown below in order to de- 
termine whether pupils know how to use their 
acquired knowledge. 


TEST 


. Whose notes did you leave at the bank 
for collection? 

. How many sales on account have been 
made?......Amount$...... 

. How many notes has the business issued 
on account? . ..Amount $ 

. How many Gcitane worth of goods has the 
firm bought to sell? $.. 

. How much have the sales tom that were 
not on account? $...... 

. How much have the customers paid on 
account? $...... 


. With how much have the customers been 
credited for their notes received on 
account? $...... 


. How much has the firm actually paid on 
account? $ 


. With how much more has the firm been 
credited because it discounted certain 
invoices? $...... 

10. Has the proprietor withdrawn any funds 
for personal use? Amount $...... 


So often a teacher is called upon to make up 
grades at the end of a report period that does 
not coincide with the unit of work upon which 
the teacher desires to give a test of the usual 
type, for which it is so often considered 
necessary to review. This type of test does 
not require “cramming for.” It may be 
given to any class of beginning or advanced 
students. It calls for information without 
suggesting where the pupil is to secure the 
answer. A very definite answer that cannot be 
given upon a mere guess is called for since the 
information used in the answer must be taken 
right from the books that the pupil has been 
keeping. In the giving of that answer he is 
forced to give evidence of his real knowledge 
and understanding of what he has been doing 
and where he has been doing it. He is re- 
quired to give answers as they should be given 
in business, accurately, briefly, and quickly. 
Neither he nor the examiner is required to 
wade through a maze of beautifully or miser- 
ably worded sentences in order to cover the 
ground intended by the test. 

The following list of questions was given 
to classes that had studied bookkeeping for 
eight months, nine months, and fourteen 
months. Some were in day school, some in 
night school, and some under other teachers 
than the writer. No coaching was done for the 
test and some of the teachers never more 
than knew of the idea before they handed the 
tests to their pupils. Each group of pupils 
had become familiar with certain kinds of 
records in the different forms or systems or 
sets so that in answering these questions they 
revealed what they had actually done in 
their books. 


TEST AT THE END OF A MONTH IN 
A SET OF TWO OR MORE MONTHS 


1. How much did the business reduce its 
indebtedness to creditors in all ways 
during the past month? 

- How much did the business reduce its 
written obligations during the past 
month? 
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3. How many written obligations of our 
customers remain unpaid? 


4. To what page(s) was the footing of the 
Purchases Journal posted? 

5. To what page(s) was the footing of the 
Sales Journal posted? 


6. How much more or less cash did the 
business spend during the past month 
than the preceding month? 


7. How much more or less did the business 
save during the past month than during 
the preceding month on debts owed 
creditors? 


8. How much did the firm spend for having 
its purchases transported during the past 
two months? 

9. How much did it cost the firm to sell its 
goods during the past two months? 

10. How many notes of others has the firm 
handled this month? 

11. How many drafts has the firm accepted 
this month? 

12. How many sales on account did the firm 
make during the past two months? 


13. What was the net cost of merchandise 
sold during the past two months? 


14. How much were the expenses of operating 
the business during the past two months? 


15. What is the total amount the proprietors 
have invested in the business? 


To the pupils in a number of classes that 
took a test of this type nine questions were 
afterwards given in order to get their reaction 
in writing. Read what they have to say about 
this type of test. 

Three to one they declared this type of 
test was not as fatiguing as other types, was 
more practical, less boresome, time passed 
more rapidly, and that they had acquired 





information in answering these questions that 
they did not already possess. They were 
about equally divided as to whether it hurried 
them as much as other tests. One pupil wrote, 
“I did learn a lesson on being careful and on 
clear thinking.”” Two out of three said this 
type of test created more real interest in their 
work, and one made this comment, “I now 
know that my books must be kept so that I 
can give any information required at short 
notice.”” Another expressed himself thus, 
“It gave me a better understanding of the use 
of a set of books.’”’ Another said, “It makes 
me feel that I should think of this work as 
real office work, and not just something to be 
put down in black and white.”’ Another con- 
fessed, “‘I never before felt the real necessity 
of checking my own work for errors. I was 
just trying to get the answer before.”” Another 
discovered “how much information can be 
gotten from a few simple records.” One 
pupil admitted “I found out that I should pay 
more attention to what I was doing and why 
I did it.” Seven out of eight declared they 
would not try to “‘cram”’’ as much for this type 
of test as for others. One even said, ““There is 
no use to ‘crarn’.’’ Another said he did not see 
how one could “cram,” and another said, 
“You cannot ‘cram’ on this kind of a test.” 
Some declared it to be more interesting, and 
some that they ENJOYED it. Did you ever 
hear that said of any other test? Three out 
of five said they learned more about their 
work than they would have done in preparing 
for the other kind. 

If you are looking for a surprise as to how 
much your pupils really know about what 
they as bookkeepers have been doing just try 
a test like one of these. Maybe a few of these 
tests will prove effective in keeping the 
slow pupil up with the class in his daily 
written work. It is a very positive check on 
what is in his books both as to quantity and 
correctness. 








COMMERCIAL CONTESTS 


March will be the annual contest number of ‘“The Balance Sheet.”’ 

In the meantime, we are compiling data on all the commercial contests 
to be held this spring and we shall be pleased to hear from contest 
managers with information regarding state and district contests. 
We desire the following information: 

1. In what subjects will contests be held? 

2. When and where will the district or preliminary contests be held? 

3. When and where will the state contests be held? 

4. What organization or school will sponsor the contest? 


Any other information will be gladly received, as we want to 
publish a complete schedule of commercial contests to be held in the 
spring of 1929. Address communication to Contest Manager, South- 
Western Publishing Company, 1-3 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The superior makeup and appearance of the text, including both the priafin 
equipment and methods are used in producing it. A comparison of ‘‘20t#C 
will reveal superiority of material as well as printing and binding. 
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WHO SHOULD STUDY SALESMANSHIP?* 
by 
VERNE E. WALTIMYER 


Thompson School 
York, Pennsylvania 


HAT Salesmanship, as a study, deserves 
the attention only of those who expect 
to become active commercial salesmen, 

in the generally accepted signification of the 
term, is a fallacy. More and more every day 
modern conditions demand that Salesman- 
ship, as a subject for studious consideration, 
should engage the attention of every one of us. 
This, in brief, is the answer to 
the question. 

Students in high schools, 
colleges, and business and com- 
mercial schools, as well as folks 
in general, do not always un- 
derstand this. To them, Sales- 
manship is a thing apart from 
their scheme of things—a 
study that should claim the 
consideration only of those who 
are going to make a profession 
of actually selling commercial 
commodities. They themselves 
are going to be thus and so and 
they are going to do so and so, 
and their manner ofttimes, if 
not their actual statements, 
implies that they do not need 
a knowledge of Salesmanship to aid in their 
accomplishments. 

It is with this attitude that people in 
general and students in particular, uncon- 
sciously express a great contradiction—the 
last thing in the world of which they would be 
wilfully guilty. For, each and every one 
means to attain success; yet any success won 
will be only in accordance with the principles 
of applied psychology—and applied psy- 
chology is Salesmanship. In other words, each 
one will be successful only in measure with 
his or her ability to—sell. 

At every point of human contact there exist 
conditions by which some succeed while others 
fail. Along every trail of endeavor lie re- 
minders of those who experienced only dis- 
illusionrnent, disappointment, and failure, 
while the triumphant shouts of others pro- 
claim them to be the winners of the laurels of 
success. The trail. was the sarne for both. 
Salesmanship made the difference—Salesman- 
ship, in all that the word implies. 

The study of Salesmanship not only makes 
every actual salesman a better salesman, it 
makes every student a better student; every 
applicant facing a prospective employer, a 
better applicant; every employer, a better 
employer; every seller, a better seller; every 
buyer, a better buyer. It makes a millionaire 
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a better millionaire, and the business execu- 
tive a better executive. 

It would seem that there are two kinds of 
salesmanship—positive and negative. Posi- 
tive salesmanship is based upon study, ob- 
servation, research, and organized knowledge; 
negative salesmanship, on the other hand, is 
the fruit of indifference, self-satisfaction, and 
ignorance. We must make a 
study of salesmanship in order 
= that we may learn positive 
salesmanship and in order that 
we tnay avoid being the vic- 
tims of negative selling. This 
is true because we are apt, 
naturally, to be negative, even 
as one not having a knowledge 
of either the correct or the 
incorrect way of performing a 
given act, will invariably per- 
form it incorrectly. 

The great purpose of all 
organized salesmanship knowl- 
edge is not merely to teach us 
how to do new things, but to 
teach us to do better and 
more efficiently the things 
which we shall invariably have to do. 
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If, in the eternal scheme of things, we 
should have been created beings of another 
kind, it is likely that our endeavors would be 
characteristic of and faithful to that “‘kind.”’ 
Since, however, the highest order in Creation 
has been designated as ours, we must learn to 
get along with other individuals of that 
highest order. This getting along with the 
human family is Salesmanship. The success 
of it will be measured by our applied knowl- 
edge, and our knowledge will be in measure 
with our study. 


Any impressions made by us, if they are to 
last, must be made either by what we produce 
or by the manner and fashion in which we 
produce it. To do either requires a good sales- 
man. And to be a good salesrnan demands a 
study of Salesrnanship. No one, then, dare 
say that the study of Salesmanship is for 
salesmen only, thinking that he is not in- 
cluded. It is for salesmen only—but he is 
included. All are included. To anticipate, 
understand, and satisfy human desires and 
needs; to grow into a knowledge of human 
relationship and an understanding of personal 
endeavor—this is salesmanship, to fail or to 
succeed, according to the coaching of the 
master—Salesmanship. 


*From an address delivered by Prof. Waltimyer in the Alcazar Studio, broadcasting Station 
WKBG, York, Pennsylvania. Mr. Waltimyer is instructor in Salesmanship and English in the 


Thompson School. York, Pennsylvania 
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J. R. Brandrup 


J. R. Brandrup was born on a farm, and 
like most farm boys of his day his early edu- 
cation was limited. Farming did not appeal 
to him, and as a university training was out of 
the question, he decided to enter a business 
college. In 1888 he enrolled in the Curtiss 
Commercial College, Minneapolis, and re- 
mained there long enough to complete both 
the bookkeeping and stenographic courses. 
He then secured employment as a bookkeeper 
and stenographer with a brokerage firm in 
Minneapolis and remained there for some 
time. 

In the early part of 1891, Mr. Brandrup was 
persuaded, almost against his will, to accept a 
position to teach the commercial subjects in 
an academy in Albert Lea, Minnesota. At 
the end of that school year he associated him- 
self with A. G. Matter of Freeport, Illinois, in 
organizing the Mankato Commercial College 
at Mankato, Minnesota. In 1897 Mr. Matter 
withdrew from the school and Mr. Brandrup 
conducted it alone until 1899 when George E. 
Nettleton bought a half interest. From that 
time the school grew rapidly and the atten- 
dance increased every year until 1920 when it 
reached the number of 1530 day students. 

In 1917 Mr. Brandrup bought Mr. Nettle- 
ton’s interest and since then has been con- 
ducting the school alone. The school occupies 
three floors of a four story building, 76 feet by 
130 feet. This building is valued at $150,000 
and is owned by Mr. Brandrup. 

In addition to school work, he manages a 
230-acre farm which he owns. He also owns 
one of the finest homes in Mankato. He is a 
director of the Citizens Telephone Company, 
a trustee of the Presbyterian Church, and a 
member of the Library Board. He is a 32d 
degree Mason, a member of the Mystic 
Shrine, and a Past Commander of the Knights 
Templar. 

Considering his early educational ad-. 
vantages, few men engaged in school work 
have made a greater success than J. R. 
Brandrup, President of the Mankato Com- 
mercial College, Mankato, Minnesota. 
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Oscar Boland 





Oscar Boland was born in Tallahassee, Ala- 
bama, in December 1888. After graduating 
from the Montgomery District High School 
at Notasulga, Alabama, in 1907, he entered 
Meridian College at Meridian, Mississippi, 
from which he was graduated with a B. A. 
degree in 1911. During the summers of 1908, 
1909 and 1910, he attended business college. 
In this way he obtained the business training 
which qualified him for the work in which he 
has been engaged for many years. Since 
graduation from college, he has taken post- 
graduate work at the University of Alabama, 
Tulane and Columbia Universities. 

After graduation from college, he became 
principal of a village school. After remaining 
in this position for two years, he organized a 
business college which he operated for two 
years; then he went to Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, as a commercial teacher in the Wheeling 
High School. In 1919 he accepted a position 
as head of the cormmercial department in the 
High School .at Lewistown, Montana, where 
he remained until 1921 when he accepted his 
present position as head of the commercial 
department in the High School at Mobile, 
Alabama. In addition to directing the work 
of the commercial department, he has general 
supervision of finances and accounting for all 
of the school activities, handling funds 
amounting to over $6,000 per month. 

Mr. Boland has always been active in edu- 
cational association work. At the present 
time he holds membership in the National 
Education Association, the Alabama Educa- 
tion Association, and the Mobile Teachers 
Association. He served as Secretary of the 
Montana State Teachers Association 1920-21. 
In 1922 he was Secretary of the Mobile 
Teachers Association and is now serving his 
second term as President of the Commercial 
Section of the Alabama Education Associa- 
tion. The commercial teachers of Alabama 
have come to look upon him as a leader in the 
field of commercial education. 

Mr. Boland married Mona D. Reaves and 
they reside at 503 Government St., Mobile. 
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William O. Benner, a graduate of the 
Waynesboro (Pa.) Bus- 
iness College, Class of 
1926, is this year teach- 
ing Shorthand, Type- 
writing and English in 
the Pottsville (Pa.) 
Business College. Mr. 
Benner, after being 
graduated from the 
Waynesboro Business 
College, spent two years as Secretary to J. A. 
Drumm of the Mercersburg Academy, Mer- 
cersburg, Pennsylvania, resigning that posi- 
tion to take a normal course in the Bowling 
_ Business University, Bowling Green, 
y. 
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HEALD COLLEGES OFFER . 
DEGREE COURSES 

Heald College, the pioneer Commercial and 
Technical School of the Pacific Coast was 
authorized by the Secretary of State of Cali- 
fornia in 1923 to grant Engineering Degrees, 
and in 1927 to grant Degrees in Commerce. 
Heald College was founded by Edward Pay- 
son Heald in San Francisco, August 8, 1863, 
and is now conducting Schools of Commerce 
in San Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento and 
San Jose, and a School of Engineering in 
San Francisco. More than 7000 students were 
registered in these five schools during the year 
1927. 

The Degree Courses in Commerce were 
organized and classes started in July 1928. 
These courses offer university-grade instruc- 
tion in executive procedure and are three in 
number—Business Administration, Higher 
Accounting and Secretarial Science. Two 
years, each of forty-eight weeks (four semes- 
ters), is the regular time required for the 
completion of each degree course. 

F. H. Barnett, A. B., M.B.A., Harvard Uni- 
versity, is in charge of the degree courses in 
San Francisco, and A. P. Lassen, A. B., Uni- 
versity of California, in Oakland. The Heald 
Degree Courses differ somewhat from the 
courses offered by many other institutions in 
that they are unusually practical, a special 
feature that has always characterized all of 
the Heald Courses. Owing to the practical 
method of instruction and the work given, 
it is possible for a student to start any one 
of these courses at his convenience and at any 
point in the course during the first year. New 
groups are started quarterly in the second 
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Ruby Petty, formerly at the Arthur Hill 
High School, Saginaw, Michigan, is now in 
charge of the Commercial Department of the 
High School at Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 


GRAND RAPIDS COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE HAS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Following is a copy of an announcement 
received from the Grand Rapids Com- 
mercial College, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
——— and interesting announcement, isn’t 
it 


KOMMITTY FOR THE KULTIVATION 
of 


KOMMERCIAL KOLLEGE 
KOMPANIONSHIP 


Grand Rapids, December 11, 1928 


HELLO! HELLO! 


Has anybody told you about it? No? Well, 
take it from us, it’s going to be SOME 
PARTY. It’s the GRAND RAPIDS COM- 
MERCIAL COLLEGE CHRISTMAS PAR- 
TY we’re talking about and these are the bare 
facts: 


Calendar....Wednesday, December 19, 


1928. 
Clock... ....8:00 Post Meridian, until??? 
Map........¥.M.C.A. Room 211, Second 
Floor. 
Census...... All present students, Day and 


Night, All former students, 
Day and night, also any 
guests you wish to bring. 


Diversions...Program, brief and spicy. 
Stunts, weird and Christmasy. 
Games, gay and funny. 
(Bog Teele will be director of 
the games.) 
A few prizes too, and a Christ- 
mas Tree. 


Admission. ..25c—think of it—a whole 
evening for two bits. 


Culinary ....Not enough to ruin a good 
night’s sleep, but tasty, fresh, 
appetizing, wholesome, nour- 
ishing, nutritious, soothing. 


YOU need to tell us your part. Hence please 
rush this postcard back to us just as soon as 
you can—or sooner, so that we shall know 
how to provide. (A prize will be given for the 
first ten returned.) 


Oh, Yes, for the Christmas Tree, bring a gift, 
quite expensive, say about 10c, to be traded 
off for another. 


Hopefully, 
THE KOMMITTEE 
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NIGHT SCHOOL ADDED 


Loren F. Reynard and Paul M. White, com- 
mercial instructors in the High School at 
Winterset, Iowa, have recently added a night 
school to their department. Instruction is 
given in three subjects—Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, and Typewriting. A large number have 
enrolled for this course and great enthusiasm 
has been shown in this work. This has been 
the means of bringing the Commercial De- 
partment of this High School to the interest 
of the public. 
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Visalia Union High School, Visalia, 
California, has two new teachers this year— 
Normal Hastings, recently graduated from 
the University of California, and Dorothy 
Richardson, who has been in charge of the 
commercial work the past two years at 
Pacific Grove. 
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FUNDAMENTALS of SALESMANSHIP 
By R. G. WALTERS 


is securing dozens of comments similar to the following: 


using it this fall are: 


Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
High School, East St. Louis, Ill. 
High School, Paoli, Ind. 


Morton High School, Richmond, 
Ind. 

Howell School of Business, Muskegon, 
Mich. 


High School, Lawrence, Kansas 

Penn High School, Greenville, Pa. 

High School, Roaring Springs, Pa. 

Huff’s School of Business Training, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

High School, Liberty Center, Ohio 

High School, Meridian, Miss. 

High School, Gassaway, W. Va 

Atlantic Junior College, South Lan- 
caster, Mass. 


Cincinnati New York 
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“TI am well pleased with this text. 
adapted to students who have had no experience or training 
in the field of direct or retail selling.” 

Professor B. Frank Kyker 
Director, Department of Business 
Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


The text was published in August and was immediately 
adopted for use in schools throughout the country. Among those 





Use the salesmanship text that meets modern needs. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


DAKE APPOINTED SUPERVISOR OF 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
ST. LOUIS 


L. Gilbert Dake, who has been in charge 
of mechanical business arts in the Vocational 
School of St. Louis, was recently appointed 
Supervisor of Commercial Subjects for the 
City of St. Louis. 

Mr. Dake has served as a teacher in the 
high schools of Vancouver, Washington, 
Portland, Oregon, and Oakland, California, 
as well as in St. Louis. He has served as 
President of the St. Louis Men’s Club of 
High School Teachers, as President of the 
Commercial Section of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, and as President of the 
National Commercial Teachers Federation. 
During the past summer he lectured on 
“Principles of Commercial Teaching” at the 
Connecticut Valley Summer School for 
Teachers. 


It is unusually well 


Morgantown Commercial College, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

North High School, Columbus, Ohio 

Lincoln School of Commerce, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

High School, Ellwood City, Pa. 

Senior High School, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 

High School, Ardmore, Pa. 

Southern Junior College, Ooltewah, 

Tenn. 

High School, Boulder, Colo. 

Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Hamilton Business College, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio 

Vocational School, Watertown, Wis. 

Central High School, Nashville, Tenn. 


Chicago San Francisco 
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KANSAS STATE COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The Kansas State Commercial Teach- 
ers Association met at Topeka on November 
8and9. C.E. Birch, Director of Commercial 
Education of Lawrence High School, Law- 
rence, Kansas, who was president of the 
association, was in charge of the meeting. 

The interesting program which had been 
prepared for the first day included a report 
on “Research Work,” by. John R. Barnes, 
Lawrence High School; a talk on “‘What a 
Merchant Expects of-a Bookkeeper,” by 
C. L. E. Edwards of the Crosby Brothers 
Department Store of Topeka; a talk on 
“What Secondary Training Best Prepares 
for the Study of Accounting,” by Professor 
L. T. Tupy of the University of Kansas; 
and a talk on “The Opportunity for the 
Bookkeeping Teacher in the Business Com- 
munity,” by Professor F. H. Elwell of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Miss Marie Hays of the Lawrence High 
School spoke on. “Conducting a High School 
Stenographic Bureau,” during the second 
session. Very interesting talks were also 
given by Miss Adelaide Kauzer of the 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; by 
Charles L. Mitchell of Topeka, Kansas; by 





Miss Helen Evans of the Gregg School of 
Chicago. 
KK 
WILSON’S MODERN BUSINESS 
COLLEGE IN NEW BUILDING 


Wilson’s Modern Business College of 
Seattle, Washington, has just completed a 
magnificent new home, which represents the 
culmination of thirty-three years of service 
to young people of the Pacific Northwest. 
This building satisfies every need of a modern 
business college home. The entire top floor 
is devoted to the Bookkeeping and Commer- 
cial Exchange Departments; the third floor 
is given over to Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Secretarial Science; the second floor contains 
the advanced Stenographic and Office Appli- 
ance Departments; and the school audito- 
rium and recreation hall are also located on 
the second floor. 

J. P. Wilson, President, is one of the 
pioneer business college men of the North- 
west. _Both Mr. and Mrs. Wilson are actively 
engaged in the management of the school. 

The new Wilson building is fireproof, is 
automatically heated and ventilated, and is 
unusually well lighted. The beautiful ex- 
terior of the school is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 





New Wilson Bldg., 5th Avenue and Virginia Street, Seattle, Wash. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The forth-sixth annual convention of the 
South Dakota Education Association was held 
at Mitchell, November 26-28, 1928. The 
commercial section conducted two interesting 
sessions, a full representative attendance 
being present at both meetings. 


F. F. Schaefer, Yankton High School, 
presented a thoughtful paper on “‘Why Study 
Coinmercial Law?” A report on Commercial 
Contests for 1928 was given by Etha Burn- 
ham, Northern Normal and Industrial School, 
Aberdeen, and Miss Burnham was reelected 
Secretary of this division for the coming year. 


Carefully prepared papers were read by 
Prof. C. L. Rich, Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, W. H. Ziminerman, Brookings High 
School, and Prof. Harold E. Alsup, Commerce 
Department, Aberdeen Normal. G. H. Par- 
ker, Sioux Falls High School, retiring Presi- 
dent, deserves much credit for the oe cman 
of the program. 


Officers elected for 1929: W. H. Zimuner- 
man, Brookings, President; E. C. Stover, 
Sioux Falls High School, Vice-President; 
Marie Madsen, Eureka, Secretary-Treasurer. 
es next convention will be held at Rapid 

ity. 


DELAWARE STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


A very interesting program was presented 
to the Commercial Teachers’ Section of the 
Delaware State Teachers Convention at 
Newark, Delaware, on November 8 and 9. 
George W. Wright, Head of the Commercial 
Department of the Smyrna High School, 
acted as chairman of the meeting. The pro- 
gran included a talk on “‘Present Tendencies 
in Typewriting,” by Mrs. Elsie M. Benton; a 
talk on ‘‘Vocational-Cominercial Education 
as Worked Out in Wilmington High School,” 
by Ralph E. Talbot; and a discussion of 
“Modern Tendencies in Testing Proficiency 
in Commercia! Subjects,” by J. E. Fuller. 


eK 


MARYLAND STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


On Friday, November 30, the Commercial 
Section of the Maryland State Teachers 
Association, met in Baltimore City College 
with H. G. Curd of Westminster as chairman. 
Fenton S. Harris of Frederick discussed 
“Broader Views of Commercial Education.”’ 
Chester. H. Katenkamp of Baltimore spoke on 
“The Teaching of Commercial Geography.” 
A very excellent talk on “Transcription in 
Shorthand” was made by Mrs. Helen G. 
Brooks of the Forest Park High School. 
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=| CAN YOUR STUDENTS 
ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS ? 
“‘Why might a banker be more willing to loan to a partnership than to a sole 
“Give illustrations of records which might be used by each of the functional 
“Under what conditions would it be possible to increase the sales price as 
“‘What advantages does the use of a branch house for distribution to re- 
tailers possess over the use of jobbers?” 


“Outline the organization for purchasing in (a) a foundry, (b) a department 


“Under what conditions may the shipper pay freight on outgoing shipments?”’ 
“Explain the procedure for operating a central store room for supplies.”’ 


These and hundreds of similar questions are answered in 


McKINSEY’S BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
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Cincinnati New York 


A book intended to round out the well-planned commercial course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 





Chicago San _ Francisco 
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MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL MEN 
“UP IN THE AIR” 


Superintendent of Schools, W. F. Webster, 
and the principals of the senior and junior 
high schools of Minneapolis had their first 
airplane ride recently as guests of the Citizens’ 
Aviation Committee. W. W. Hobbs, princi- 
pal of North High School, has vowed ever 


since airplanes were invented he “never 
would take a ride in one of them contrap- 
tions.”” But nevertheless he went up with 
“the rest of the boys.”’ Two of the principals 
took their sons up with them. In the fore 
ground Mr. Webster is shown shaking hands 
with L. W. Lamb, first manager of Wold- 
Chamberlain Flying Field, Vice-President of 
the National Airport Association and newly - 
elected Chairman of the Citizens’ Aviation 
Committee, who arranged the flight. In the 
row behind, from left to right, are Neil H. 
Bradley, Secretary-Treasurer of the Commit- 
tee; Robert Rentz, pilot; William A. Porter, 
of Patrick Henry Junior High School; Calvin 
W. Jarvis, Central High School; Harry 
Cooper assistant to Superintendent Webster; 
John N. Greer, West High School; Clinton 
Carlson, 12-year-old son of Phillip E. Carlson, 
Principal of Roosevelt High School; Mr. 
Carlson; Earl R. Sifert, Jefferson Junior 
High School; Clarence E. Blume, Wendell 
Phillips Junior High School; W. W. Hobbs, 
North High School; Ross N. Young, John 
Marshall High School; Louis G. Cook, Edison 
High School, and 8-year-old Samuel Cook, 
son of Mr. Cook. 


BEACOM BUSINESS COLLEGE 


The cornerstone for the new building 
which is being erected for the use of Beacom 
Business College, Wilmington, Delaware, 
was formerly laid on December 27, by Gover- 
nor Robert P. Robinson, in the presence of a 
crowd of about five hundred people. Mr. 
Henry R. Isaacs was master of ceremonies, 
and brief addresses were made by Mayor 
Forrest, Mr. William H. Beacom, president 
of the college, and members of the faculty 
and alumni. 


Beacom College was founded about twenty- 
eight years ago, and during this period it has 
had enrolled eighteen thousand young men 
and women. Governor Robinson, in laying 
the cornerstone, said that he was particularly 
honored in being called upon to perforin the 
task, and Mayor Forrest spoke of not only 
the building, but the college being an asset 
to Wilmington. The entire ceremony was a 
most fitting climax to the twenty-eight years 
of service of this institution. 


C. L. Pierson, of Philadelphia. has been 
added to the faculty of the Bethlehem Busi- 
ness College, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. He 
has had sixteen years’ experience teaching ‘in 
public and private schools, specializing in 
commercial school work during the past nine 
years—six in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
business colleges, and three as principal of 
the Commercial Department in the Mount 
Carmel (Pa.) High School. 
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W. F. Webster. Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, and High School Principals 
have first airplane ride. 
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COMMERCIAL PROGRAM 
OKLAHOMA EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Time—February 8, 1929 


Place—Hill’s Business College 
Oklahoma City 


10::00—12:00—Classroom Demonstration and 
Reception at Hill’s Business College. 


:15-1:30—-Welcome Address—John M. Hill, 
President Hill’s Business College. 


1:30—2:00—Address on “Direct Method of 
Teaching Shorthand’’—Leona Dale Hulet, 
Hill’s Business College. 


_ 


2:00—2:30—-Demonstration and Discussion of 
Method in Typewriting—Adelaide B. 
Haikes, Head of Typewriting Department, 
Gregg School, Chicago. 


2:30—2:45—Business Meeting and Election of 
Officers. 


2:45-—3 :30—Address on ‘‘The Great Untaught 
in Business Education’’—Assistant Dean 
C. R. Rorem, School of Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


3:30-3:45—Address on “Ups and Downs of 
the Present Adopted Commercial Texts’”— 
Milton Bast, Clinton High School. 


3:45—4:00—Address on ‘‘The Standardization 
of Achievement in Commercial Subjects’ — 
C. Guy Brown, Oklahoma City. 


4:00—4:15—Reorganization of High School 
Course of Study—E. Clevenger, Lawton 
High School. 


4:15-5:00—Round Table Discussion on the 
Following Problems— 

1. What can be done about the scale of 
measurement for achievement in 
commercial subjects? 

2. Would it be advisable to reorganize 
the high school course of study? 

3. What should commercial teachers of 
the state have to say about the selec- 
tion of new adopted texts in com- 
mercial subjects? 

—Led by K. B. Cornell, Southwestern 

State Teachers College. 


5:00-5:30—“‘Odds and Ends’’—Sectional 
Round Table Discussion. Mrs. K. E. 
Driskel, Southwestern State Teachers Col- 
lege, “‘Organization of Commercial Clubs 
in High Schools.’’ 


Vera Neel Belisle, Ruthrie—Bookkeeping 
Problems. 


Miss Hattie Gray Potter,’ Central State 
Teachers College—Typewriting. 


Leone Orner, Head of Commercial Depart- 
ment, El Reno—Shorthand. 


The commercial section of the New York 
State Teachers Association, Western Dis- 
trict, met on November 2 and 3 in the 
Hutchinson-Central High School of Buffalo, 
New York, under the leadership of Raymond 
S. Frazier, head of the Kenmore High School, 
who was chairman of the session, 


The program included talks by Harold 
Smith of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
Professor Paul A. Carlson of the Whitewater 
(Wisconsin) State Teachers College, R. G. 
Walters of the South-Western Publishing 
Company, and Clinton A. Reed, Supervisor 
of Commercial Education for New York 
State. Demonstration classes were conducted 
in Business English by Miss Ella Cotter, 
Advanced Bookkeeping by Miss Elizabeth 
Corcoran and Commercial Law by Miss 
Mary Saul, all of whom are teachers in the 
Hutchinson-Central High School. 


The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Miss Esther C. 
Neubecker of the Niagara Falls High School; 
Vice-President, Miss Mary Saul of the 
Hutchinson-Central High School; Secretary, 
Miss Bertha L. Helwig of the Lockport High 
School. 


**X 


A. H. Dixon, Principal of the Montana 
Business Institute, Miles City, Montana, 
was elected President of the Miles City 
Kiwanis Club at its annual meeting held 


recently. 
#*K 


Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, held 
its Forty-fourth Annual Commencement on 
Friday and Saturday, October 26 and 27. 
The commencement address was delivered by 
Hon. Fred W. Green, Governor of Michigan. 
The Cleary Fellowship Reception was held on 
Friday evening. Graduation exercises were 
held on Saturday .afternoon with a Com- 
mencement Banquet in the evening. 


2K KK 


Dr. C. W. Gifford recently accepted a 
position with the Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. Dr. 
Gifford’s horne is in Madison, Wisconsin. 
He did his graduate work and took his 
Doctor’s degree at the University of Wis- 
consin and is teaching psychology and 
accounting in this institution. 


KK 


Howell’s School of Business of Muske- 
gon, Michigan, is to be congratulated upon 
the unique students paper, Too-Hoo, which is 
published by that institution. The fall num- 
ber is most interesting and shows excellent 
taste on the part of the editorial staff. It is 
well illustrated and quite newsy. Most of the 
pages have been mimeographed and the Office 
Practice Department of Howell’s School’ of 
Business is to be especially congratulated on 
training students who are capable of doing 
such excellent mimeograph work. 
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HOW ABOUT NIGHT LETTERS? 
Teacher: ‘What do you know about Ni- 
trates?” 
Student: “Now you’ve asked me some- 
thing. I used to work in a telegraph office and 
I know that night rates are less than day 


rates.” 
ae 


BETTER TRY THE OTHER PLACE 

St. Peter: ““Where are you from?” 

Applicant: ‘‘California.” 

St. Peter: “‘Come on in, but I don’t think 
you'll like it.” 


RK 


SETTING IT 
Collector—When are you going to pay this 
bill? 
Dentist—Business is pretty slack just now. 
I'll tell you what I’ll do. I'll pull all your 
teeth for payment. What d’ye say? 


RK 
SOLD! 
Aviation Stude: What happens, sir, if the 
parachute fails to open? 


Tough Sarge: You come back, sonny, and 
I’ll give you another one. 


KK 


AN OBSERVING BOY 


“Now, Frank,” asked his teacher, “if you 
were seated in a trolley car, every seat of 
which was occupied, and a lady entered, what 
would you do?” 

“Pretend I was asleep!’”’ was the prompt 
reply. ana 

HONEST TO THE MINUTE 

Here’s a story about a Scotchman that’s 
different. 

A conductor on a London street car noticed 
an elderly Scotchman and a young Scottish 
lad. 

The old man was holding a watch in his 
hand and was studying it with intense in- 
terest. 

Suddenly he seemed satisfied and looked up. 
Seeing the conductor, he beckoned to him. 

‘‘What is it?”’ asked the conductor. 

“TI want to pay the rest of my grandson’s 
fare,’’ replied the Highlander. ‘‘He has just 
become twelve years old.” 

The conductor has since recovered. 

KK 


TOO MODEST TO ADMIT IT 


The Visitor—Who’s the most enterprising 
man in this village? 

The Native—Now lookit here, stranger, 
you’d better ask that there question of some- 
body else in these parts—I never was much of 
a feller for talkin’ about myself. 


VICTIM OF THE TIMES 

Tramp—Yes’m, lady, women was the cause 
of me present condition. 

The Lady—Just in what way? 

Tramp—wWell, ya’ see, ma’am, I used to 
earn a good living selling hairpins, and when 
the dames took to bobbing their hair me 
business dwindled down to nothing and I had 
to take to the road. 


KK 


NAMED CORRECTLY 
Dumb Dora: “What do you do for a 
living?” 
General Office Clerk: “‘I work in the oper- 
ating department of a railroad.” 
Dumb Dora: “Oh, a trained nurse!”’ 


eX 


EXPERIENCE 
Kind Old Gentleman: What do you call 
those two kittens, Johnny? 
Small Boy: I call ’em Tom and Harry. 
K. O. G.: Why don’t you name them Cook 
and Peary, after the great explorers? 
S. B.: —Aw, gwan, mister; these ain’t pole 


cats. 
ae 


ISN’T IT, THOUGH? 


Murphy, a newly arrived Hibernian, while 
walking through a cemetery, read the follow- 
ing inscription on a tombstone: 

“Here lies Bill Jones, an honest man and a 
salesman.” 

“Sure,” said Murphy, “this is a quare 
counthry where they bury two men in the 


same grave.”’ 
AK 


THE MICE ENJOYED IT TOO 

A lecturer, in delivering one of a series of 
addresses, excused himself one evening for be- 
ing unable to speak on several points because 
the mice had destroyed part of his notes. 
Later, while visiting in the neighborhood, he 
asked one 1nan: 

“Were you at any of my lectures, Rooney?”’ 

Rooney—‘“Indeed, I was, yer honor; all of 
them.” 

Lecturer—‘‘Which one did you like best?” 
Rooney—‘“‘The one the mice were at, yer 
honor!” 

EX 


WANTED: A GOVERNESS 

Mamma—‘‘Duane, dear, come kiss your 
new governess.”’ 

Duane T.—‘‘No, I don’t dare to. 
afraid.” 

Mamma—‘“‘Why, dearie?” 

Duane T.—‘“‘Dad kissed her yesterday and 
she slapped his face.”’ 


I’m 
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CERTIFICATES 


Burneice Hines, Grace Slocum, Lucille 
Peugh, Loralee M. Thompson, Golda M. 
Williams, Blanche Robinson, Gertrude 
Irene Close, Edna Mae Miles, Evelyn 
Taylor, Mary Veldora Stapp, William 
Ellis, Eugene Chwa, Thomas T. Duffin, 
Thomas M. O’Brien, Dorothy Lou Kiser, 
Edna Handy, Lynda Barbe, Nadine 
Prince, Mary Hazel Markham, Ruth 
Shane, High School, Taft, Calif. 

Bernice Dean, Carmen Knight, Wil- 
liam G. Daggatt, Sydney Johnson, 
Harold Sorenson, Ollie Cosner, Jane Dag- 
gatt, Helen Daggatt, High School, 
Lyle, Wash.; Ruth Glad, Frank Hale, 
Kendall Turner, Grace Hilton, Carmen 
Jacobs, Granite High School, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; William Kunz, Louis 
Kalina, Alice Worlow, Helen Ellen Hon- 
zik, Blanche Kos, Joe Halousek, High 
School, Malin, Oregon. 

Anna Brunner, Evelyn Lang, Mary 
Laine, Irma Magneson, Edna McCreary, 
Gladys Nelson, Constance Williams, 
Marjorie Jackson, Fern Lewis, Fredrick 
Bechill, Swea Lundbom, George Okuda, 
Earl Weiss, High School, Gresham, 
Oregon; Percy James Smith, Wilhel- 
mine Hammerand, Louis John Parent, 
Evening High School of Commerce, 
San Francisco, Calif., Mrs. Gretchen 
Manlove, Jefferson High School, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Edwin Rushing, Hilton Rushing, Alma 
Robertson, Mary Bailey, Lucretia Bag- 
ley, Lois Bagley, Mrs. W. M. Houston, 
Office Training School, Jackson, 
Miss.; Alice Bourgoin, Dorothy Thibo- 
deau, Corinne Violette, Edna Tardif, 
Sacred Heart High ‘School, Van 
Buren, Me.; Doris Edna Cox, Judkins’ 
Commercial College, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Evelyne Coll, Edna Parsons, Leah Cle- 
land, Violette Smith, Pearl Harris, Jean 
Sherman, Muriel Murphy, John Stinson, 
Alex Little, George Galbraith, School of 
Commerce, Ridgetown, Ont.; Julia 
Nelson, Helen Koepke, Luther O’Han- 
lan, Leslie Thompsen, Nels Thogersen, 
Dana College, Blair, Nebr. 

Pearl Bowsman, Helen Cassady, Iola 
Eddens, Dan Fogarty, Gerald Gregg, 





Minnie Jewell, Edna Long, Delbert 
Pinkerton, Lois Robertson, James Ross, 
Alma Smith, Kenneth Weaver, Henri- 
etta Barber, Bradley Scher, Marguerite 
Delhay, Clyde Long, Charles Robertson, 
Leland Hunter, Raymond Pence, High 
School, Havelock, Nebr. 

Doris Hanmont, LaVerna Govaerts, 
Inez Uhlman, Burdette Christiansen 
Sargent, High School, Round Valley, 
Nebr.; Roy Combs, Beth Kloster, Har- 
riett Lucore, High School, South 
Sioux City, Nebr.; Jennie O’Brien, 
Mary Cassidy, Catherine Dennehy, 
Anna Enright, Maria MulJqueen, Mary 
Yefchok, Susan Looney, John Sullivan, 
Elizabeth Considine, 7 Michael’s 
Convent, Jersey City, N. J. 

Eleanor Forrest, Mildred Simmons, 
Cecelia Shierle, Constance Miéinikin, 
Josephine Lorenzo, Edith Hull, Gene- 
vieve Marion, High School, Newton, 
N. J.; Howard Leonard, Williard John- 
son, Edgar Bryne, Abraham Kaplan, 
William Siegel, Helen Syss, Joseph 
Slovenz, Gladys Carr, Sylvia Chasko- 
witz, Catherine Geiger, Nell Hatala, 
Raymond Matthews, Sophie Swerdel, 
Clara Camp, Stephen Stoney, High 
School, Keyport, N. J. 

Antonio Fernandez Suarez, Amancio 
Gonzalex, Jr., Pennington School for 
Boys, Pennington, N. J.; Flora Coari, 
Mary Dreyer, Rose Fabbri, Marion 
Grace, Harold Legg, Delores Maguire, 
Rose Maruffi, Richard Mays, Mary 
Monahan, Peter Quaranta, Gertrude 
Roman, Rae Simpkins, Frank Tornas- 
selo, Fred Wood, Frank Demarco, Rich- 
ard D’Adamo, Marie Gebhardt, Clarence 
Howe, Harwood Knorr, Cecelia Kobie, 
Anna Krapowsky, Edward Ronchetti, 
Robert Thierry, Marie Watkins, High 
School, Vineland, N. J. 

Charlotte Boyce, Jo Bruington, Dean 
Howe, Barney Keeney, Cecil McGee, 
Louise McGee, Leona McWilliams, 
Martha Smith, Ethel Scott, Arietta 
Thompson, William Cole, Myron Foster, 
High School, Aztec, N. Mex.; Sam 
Agnew, Ruth Lamm, Sherwood McKeel, 
Alberta Newsome, Cedrick Woodall, 
High School, Wilson, N. Car.; Edward 


The names and addresses of pupils who are awarded gold pins or certificates of pro- 
ficiency for satisfactory work in the completion of ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and 


Accounting,”’ 
Sheet’? monthly. 


or McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, are published in ‘‘The Balance 
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Allen, William Batton, Cathrine Hines, 
Syretha Lyerly, Nora Oates, William 
Tickel, James Batton, Hugh Cobb, Jan- 
nie Lassiter, Willis Matthews, Ruby 
Stainback, Rufus Woodroof, High 
School, Roanoke Rapids, N. Car. 


Vesper Batesole, Kenneth Coffman, 
Dorothy Dafoe, Agnes Donahue, Doug- 
al Creasey, Amelia Erdelbrock, Harry 
Hall, Richard Hilbert, Shirley Johnson, 
Elwood Kendricks, Opal Laing, Jean 
Lyinan, Ronald MacKenzie, Jean Mac- 
Lachlan, Clyde Mullen, Olive Nunn, 
Marie Pfeiffer, Phillip Timmer, LaValle 
Warnken, Irvin Weeks, Mabel Wick, 
Ruby Wick, Frederic Olson, Central 
High School, New Rockford, N. Dak. 

Myrtle Disrud, Sadie Jolliffe, Edwin 
Juntunen, Pearl Krotzer, Angeline La- 
France, Doris Lieberg, Mabel Sager, 
Marie Turcotte, Amedee Vandal, Ethyl 
Young, High School, Rolla, N. Dak.; 
Bernice Ayers, Guy Wanless, Louise 
Rowland, Jack Wadley, Foster Corn- 
well, Paul Grafton, Neta Stauffer, High 
School, Athens, Ohio; Kathryn Kurt, 
Robert Friedly, Mary Arn, Marjorie 
Widney, Opal Powell, Lila Smith, High 
School, Dunkirk, Ohio. 

Colette Baumann, Odo Bresser, Mary 
Cassino, Mary Catherine Donlin, Cor- 
nelia Fitzgerald, Lillian Fox, Catherine 
Gerbus, Marian Giese, Dolores Hartman, 
Hortense Howell, Mary Hughes, Edith 
Imholt, Esther Kenney, Alvina Klei, 
Dolores Martin, Mary McDaniel, Delia 
Montag, Dorothy Nieman, Marie Poll- 
man, Mary Roquet, Alice Ruth Rottner, 
* Lucille Rutemueller, Clara Simpson, 
Stella Slovka, Thelma Swauger, Geneva 
Vogt, Helen Whoemeyer, St. Paul’s 
Girls School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Frances Wright, Frederick Rickert, 
Joseph Burnetsky, Grace Weiskerger, 
James Ruane, Hughestown High 
School, Pittston, Pa.; Raymond Mil- 
ler, Kermit Headley, Thelma Ricketts, 
Esther Schieber, Glenn O. Knisely, 
Mary Griffith, Marion V. Lingle, Selwyn 
B. Walter, Orson Peck, Gertrude Myers, 
Leva Hubbell, Thelma Osborn, High 
School, Edon, Ohio; William Harrod, 
David Knecht, Leo Meyer, John Schap- 
pacher, Charles Young, Frank Zureick, 
Alphonse Woebkenberg, Flora Barker, 
Helen Marie Flynn, Loretta Hollman, 
Grace Merkt, Dorothy Woebkenberg, 
St. Aloysius School, Elmwood Place, 
Ohio. 

Rosalia Brohard, Edna Costello, Mar- 
garet Daugherty, Jeanette Gilmore, 
Ruth Geswein, Mary Krell, Mary Keat- 
ing, Mary Kehoe, Kathleen Mahlmeister, 





mann, Helen Rudmann, Catherine 
Shields, Joseph Shields, Sadie Slyby, 
Agnes Somers, Elizabeth Somers, John 
Truchoweski, Collette Unger, Louise 
Vecellio, Rose Wilson, Catherine Al- 
brecht, St. Joseph High School, 
Ironton, Ohio. 


Wi 
Rose Marting, Roberta Metzger, van) 
Mowery, William Myers, Mary Rud 


Louis House, Weldon Kiser, Ruth 
McCoy, Ferne Morgan, Eliose Ridge- 
way, High School, Oak Hill, Ohio; 
Mildred Platte, Goldyne Parrish, Kermit 
Mack, High School, Wellston, Ohio; 


Howard Cross, Ernest Otto, Louis 
Lemert, Lauren Williams, Guthrie 
Business College, Guthrie, Okla.; 


Reba Vanatta, Walter Newman, Gladys 
Johnson, Ivan E. Messenger, Reba 
Crotzer, Raymond M. Beaty, O. E. 
Spencer, Winford Edwards, Ethel L. 
Hammer, Georgia V. Hamilton, State 
College of Commerce, Miami, Okla. 


Mary Berescak, Thelma _ Brezger, 
Florence Bruce, Dorothy Campbell, 
Stella Campbell, Julia Comm, Carrie 
Cook, Alex Duncan, Magdalene Dough- 
erty, Mildred Eger, Agnes Feth, Edith 
Flanagan, Margaret Griffith, Lynn Gib- 
son, Dorothy Goddard, Catherine Ka- 
raffa, Mary Kaufman, Orville Keeder, 
Mary Miller, Edward Moreland, Andrew 
Sabol, Julia Rohol, Ted Sherwood, 
Chelsea Shirey, Arthur Wemple, Ruth 
Marie Hommel, Mary Petros, Edith 
Weidner, High School, Toronto, Ohio. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS 


James Hays, Aedelia Chanler, Jessie 
Cross, Carroll Jones, Frank Parker, Roy 
Underwood, High School, Minden, 
La.; Helen Radford, Leslie Noe, Al- 
phonso Searful, Olan Morris, Vernis 
Freeman, Lucile Bartley, Philena War- 
ren, Hazel Cummings, Derrel Brayton, 
High School, Butler, Mo.; Camille 
Bourque, Louise O’Brien, Sadie Peters, 
Madelyn Monroe, Rosaline Anton, St. 
Mary’s Academy, Dover, N. H. 


Robert Byrne, Donald Fetters, Rose 
Grove, Helen Schwalbach, Lillian Tudor, 
Florence Waits, Ruth Wilson, Opal 
Beery, Charles Stuckey, High School, 
Lancaster, Ohio; Alvin J. King, Ernest 
Gelinas, Robert Guertin, Precious 
Blood School, Holyoke, Mass.; Pearl 
Winters, High School, Macon, Mo.; 
Theresa Gabb, High School, Bowling 
Green, Mo.; Cecilia Jansen, St. John’s 
College, Burlington, Iowa; Marie 
Otens, St. Joseph’s College High 
School, Emmitsburg, Md. 
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If you want 
the balance sheet approach ~ 














-. USC.. 
McKINSEY’S 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


ST et i Ee 


the text which first adapted the balance sheet approach to sec- 
ondary school needs. 


McCKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING presents many unusual 
features which combine to make it the 
leader among secondary school texts using 
the balance sheet approach. 


* ee ee ee 


The text is published in two series, one 
consisting of two volumes, and one con- 
sisting of three volumes. The content of 
the two series is identical, but the division 
of material in the two series makes the 
text adapted to courses of various lengths. 


Laboratory material, consisting of short 
exercises which emphasize specific prin- 
ciples, and longer 
sets which give the 
student a thorough comprehension of ac- 
counting principles as a whole, is provided. 
The use of the sets is optional, and 
they may be obtained: with or without 
vouchers. 





The usual ‘‘South-Western service for 
teachers” is extended to users of MC- 
KINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING. This service includes the 
furnishing of teachers’ keys and manuals, 
objective tests in any quantity desired, 
and student awards. 





If interested, write to 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. | 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on 
page should be addressed as follows: 


No. 


Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 


Third and Vine Streets - 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced teacher and director, holding M. A. 
degree, familiar with usual commercial subjects, 
open for January contract in either teachers 
college or other good school. Bank and business 
experience. Address, No. 456 





Manager, with broad experience, who knows 
how to get the business, will be available for 
position. Can outline a five-year constructive 
program for school and make a budget to carry 
it through. Address, No. 457. 





Experienced teacher of Gregg Shorthand and 
Typewriting wants a position. Prefer the South- 
ern States. Address, No. 458. 





Position wanted by young man who is experi- 
enced in teaching all commercial subjects, man- 
aging schools, and selling. Prefer commercial 
teaching but can teach stenographic subjects. 
Salary reasonable and can furnish A-1 references. 
Address, No. 459. 





Wanted to hear from superintendents of sec- 
ondary schools and junior colleges who are 
thinking of putting in commercial courses for 
the year of 1929-30. A college graduate and have 
had several years experience in installing courses 
of this kind. Address, No. 460. 





Experienced teacher desires position with a 
progressive, commercial school. Prefer city of 
30,000 or more. Can teach practically every com- 
mercial and stenographic subject. Have managed 
a business school, solicited, and done the adver- 
tising. Zanerian graduate. Would purchase 
part interest in school if proposition is attractive. 
Is a good worker and conscientious teacher. 
Address, No. 461. 





Experienced business college executive is open 
for position as manager or head of commercial 
department. Hold LL.M. degree. Can teach 
any commercial subject, including Higher Ac- 
counting, C. P. A. Coaching, and Gregg Short- 
hand. Thirteen yeras’ teaching experience. 
Nine years in present position. Age 37. Reached 
limit of promotion with present employer. Ad- 
dress, No. 462. 





Experienced commercial teacher and business 
college manager, fifteen years’ experience teach- 
ing, ten years’ commercial teaching, desires 
location with a reliable business college. Best 
of references given. Address, No. 463. 

Experienced commercial teacher wants position 
as teacher or manager in business school. Eight 
years’ experience as superintendent in public 
schools. Graduate of college and some graduate 
work from university. Can teach Accounting, 
Shorthand, Typewriting and Commercial Law. 
Address, No. 464. 








All-around business college man would like 
position as manager or teacher. Have managed 
school in large city. Will accept small salary for 
remainder of school year. Address, No. 465. 





Wanted position as shorthand teacher in Junior 
college or first-class commercial school. Am 21 
years of age and have college training. Some 
teaching experience. Address, No. 469. 


Position wanted as commercial teacher or 
manager by a man with more than twenty years’ 
experience in teaching all the commercial sub- 
jects in both public and private schools. Best of 
references. Salary reasonable. Eastern section. 
Address, No. 467. 

Position wanted by a lady teacher of Gregg 
Shorthand, Typewriting, and other commercial 
subjects. Have had many years’ experience in 
teaching as well as actual business work. Am 
now employed. Address, No. 468. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Opportunity of a lifetime. The best-paying 
school for the price. City of 37,000. No com- 
etition. Owner retiring. Price $5000, which is 
ess than inventory of finest equipment. Must 
have half cash, unless other security is given. 
Fifty in day school. Enough to pay the price 
—) a enrolled on monthly plan. Address, 
o. 


For Sale: Share in a progressive business 
school in New York. Established several years. 
Good proposition for capable commercial teacher 
or good field man with $2500. Address, No. 446 








Business college in heart of industrial center 
in Middle West. Wonderful opportunity to 
develop large school with no competition. Would 
retain part interest if preferred. Address, No. 447. 


Half interest in small we well-equipped school in 
Pacific Northwest. Address, No. 448. 





A limited attendance business school in Wash- 
ington state is offered away below its real value. 
You can safely rely on the work this school has 
been doing and on all representations concerning 
it. $500 cash and the balance on terms to a 
responsible party. Address, No. 449. 





Well-paying, long-established business college 
in Middle West. New building and equipment. 
A good proposition. Priced reasonable. Owner 
has other interests. Address, No. 450. 





For sale or lease, a business college in Oklahoma 
City of 10,000, surrounded by rich farming com- 
munity and smaller cities. Good equipment, 
low expenses, good territory, good opportunity 
for two persons. Owner has good reason for 
selling. iced right and terms if wanted. Ad- 
dress, No. 451. 





Will sell three-teacher school in sunny Cali- 
fornia, or will consider partner. Fine location 
and prestige. Need money for expansion. Expe- 
rienced manager can make good, steady money. 
Address, No. 452. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


A > woman or man to purchase a whole 
or half interest in a good small school in Wash- 
ington state. Would consider an arrangement 
with a proper party to lease or manage the school 
on shares. A-1 given and required. 
Address, No. 454 








Wanted —A partner with capital or a goin 
school against my investment of time, skill 
and proven ability to run a successful, high- 
grade business college. Address, No. 467. 





160 THE BALANCE SHEET 


January, 1929 





Wanted to hear from man and wife who would 
be interested in taking charge of small business 
college about September 1. Ideal, healthful 
location. Will pay $400 to $500 per month. Free 
rent, heat and light. Both must be hustlers, 
good mixers and A-1 instructors, those with 
degrees preferred. Must be in position to take 
over and make substantial payment on new 
residence, if proposition is satisfactory. An 
ideal place to make and save money. For full 
particulars, address, No. 470. 





A long-established and reliable commercial 
school, that will stand the most rigid investiga- 
tion, wants an A-1I solicitor. Excellent climate 
and excellent territory. The right man can get 
a real proposition. Address, No. 471. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to buy a school in good live town. 
Give particulars. State prices and terms. Ad- 
dress, No. 453 


I am in the market for a live-wire business 
college, or secure the management of one. Will 
purchase half interest or entire school if prices 
and terms suit. Call or write, Albert H. Westphal, 
13 Knox St., Ecorse, Mich. 





Married man with eight years’ teaching expe- 
rience in accounting and commercial subjects, 
and eight years’ business experience, desires a 
position as a teacher of Accounting, a 
or other commercial subjects. Have degree of 
A. B. and B.S. in Education as well as post- 
graduate study. Can furnish excellent references. 
Address, No. 466. 
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Commercial 
~ faw 


The Modern Contract Method of Teaching 





Will rent to well-qualified experienced busi- 
ness college man, two ¢ small schools 
located twenty miles apart in good growing 
towns in Nebraska. Address, No. 455 








ERRORS IN TYPING 
Will tend to become habitual 


unless isolated for remedial treatment 
DIAGNOSTIC ERROR 
CHARTS FOR 
TYPEWRITING 
point out the dangerous persistent 
errors upon which help is needed 
SIMPLE, CUMULATIVE, 
INEXPENSIVE 


Write for sample chart 


E. G. BLACKSTONE, Ph. D. 
University of Iowa 


1510 Sheridan Iowa City, Iowa 











may be used successfully 
with 
COMMERCIAL LAW 
by 
PETERS AND POMEROY 





The 57 short chapters of text 





a 


material, and the hundreds of 
questions for discussion and case 
problems found at the ends of 
chapters, make PETERS AND 
POMEROY’S COMMERCIAL 
LAW an ideal text for teaching 
this subject by the contract plan. 


Use the text which is modern in plan and modern in legal 
content. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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yO MARR RRR ee 


“Fust Fine, Mister, 
It Teaches Us Something!” 


™!, 


A supervisor of commercial work, upon stepping 
into a class during the absence of the teacher asked: 
‘‘Well, boys, how do you like this course?” 


The response came back immediately and enthu- 
siastically: ‘‘Just fine, Mister, it teaches us something.”’ 
The smiles and nods of agreement indicated that the 
spokesman had correctly represented the opinion of the 
class. 


The class was made up of eighth grade boys 
studying GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING by 
Crabbe and Slinker. GENERAL BUSINESS TRAIN- 
ING is recommended for all pupils in the eighth and 
ninth grades since it contains information of value to 
everyone regardless of his future occupation. Its 
practicalness and the evident value of its contents 
insure interested classes and the maximum results. 


If you wish further information about this text, 
we shall be glad to furnish it to you. 


OO a 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT IN A 
TYPEWRITING TEXT? 


Should it be interesting? 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING holds pupils’ 
interest. Short exercises and drills make possible the completion 
of a definite piece of work each day and give pupils the interest 
that accompanies accomplishment. Groups of related letters, each 
dealing with one transaction and carrying it through to completion, 
provide an insight into business procedures and show the impor- 
tance of writing the letters accurately. 


Should it be inspirational? 


The content of many of the exercises, paragraphs, and speed 
drills in 20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING are dis- 
tinctly inspirational in nature. A majority are quotations from 
the writings of prominent business men. 


Should it give a complete mastery of the machine? 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING does not 
stop with giving the correct stroking of the keys but also empha- 
sizes the use of all parts of the machine. This is important since 
many typists who can strike the keys rapidly do not complete a 
large volume of work because of faulty technique in the use of 
some part of the machine. 


Should it provide office practice? 


The budgets of letters in the advanced sections of 20TH 
CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING give pupils an insight 
into office procedure and a knowledge of how business affairs are 
carried on. A tablet of forms and letterheads is available for use 
with these budgets. Its use will make real office practice of the 
advanced work. 


| 


Perhaps 20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
will meet with your approval as it has met with the 
approval of hundreds of other teachers. If you wish 
further information about it or a sample copy, please 
write us. 

>= 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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